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AN OPEN-CUT COPPER MINE IN CHILE

The Chilean copper deposits are found in the desert region of the northern part of the country-
most of them in a district called Atacama.    One kind of copper-ore mineral has the name of
atacamite.   Many of the deposits lie on or near the surface and they are dug out with steam
shovels.   In time these workings take the form of terraces.

Santiago, it is just about halfway down
the long narrow strip of Chile. Mer-
chandise for many different parts enters
the country here, not to mention consign-
ments for Buenos Aires via the Transan-
dine; while shipments of fruit and vege-
tables for North American winter markets
go north through the Panama Canal in
increasing quantities. The busy harbor
is three -miles across, forming a great
semicircle at the foot of the hills along
the shore. The business section of the
city is built down on the waterfront, while
the residential district is several hundred
feet up the hillside. The different levels
are connected by long flights of steps and
cog railways almost steep enough to be
elevators. These contrivances are called
ascensors; they have double tracks with
a square car on each and as one car
ascends the other descends. The trolley
cars in "down-town" Valparaiso are
double-deckers, and the conductors are
women, which is a state of affairs dat-
ing from the War of the Pacific. The
streets are full of peddlers carrying bas-
kets of fresh foodstuff or driving horses

and donkeys laden with full panniers and
pack-saddles. Strapped to the saddles
may be anything from strings of fish to
twenty-foot timbers.

Just outside of Valparaiso is Chile's
most fashionable seaside resort, Vina del
Mar. The hillsides of this aristocratic
suburb are brilliant with gardens, and
the curving shore is lined with pavilions,
handsome houses and fine driveways.
There is a bathing beach, of course, but
the water of the Pacific at this point is
decidedly chilly, for the cold Humboldt
current sweeps past off the coast.

This current and the height of the
Andes combine to produce the dry cli-
mate of northern Chile. It is the lack of
rainfall which conserves the great nitrate
.beds; rain would wash away the protect-
ing topsoil and quickly dissolve the de-
posits themselves. The beds are very ex-
tensive : every year between one and two
million tons of the fertilizer are exported,
and thetsupply is nowhere near exhausted.
When the surface earth has been blasted
away, the nitrate-bearing rock is dug out
with pick and shovel and transported to
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